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GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY: ‘ uty fe 


Ir is my purpose to address to you a few sugges- 2 
tions respecting the influence of popular opinion, taste _ “es 
and feeling, on the character and pursuits of meng of: 

. talents and learning. 


— 
It may be thought that the converse ‘topic is in’ 
itself more eligible, and also more apposite to this'oc-. 
casion : That it would be fitter to illustrate the influ= 
ence of. genius on popular opinion, taste and feeling 5 
to celebrate the triumphs of intellect, and bestow. rs 5 : 
commendation on the» heralds and the champions of * 
improvement.—If I mistake not, however, we are 
too much disposed, in our admiration of the effect of 
great intellectual powers on society, to. forget, or omit 
to .consider, how much such pode are, at all times, * 
moulded and directed by the opinions, sentiment and: 
character, which predominate mi they are iealled 
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into exercise. And this influence of popular opinion 
: on the higher orders of intellect, though always and 
4 so _everywhere great, is greatest in an age of popular 
: _ excitement, and in a community of popular institu- 
: #, » tions. We live in such an age ; we belong to such a 
-community ; and we cannot have failed to witness 
_ sthis influence on the spirits that were formed to guide 
. and to instruct us. — The direct action of great minds 
onthe character of our community is, unquestionably, 
»less at the present period, than in former days. I do 
‘not stop to refute the absurd notion, that this is an 
unavoidable result of a more diffused intelligence. 
~The fact is certain; and it would be a subject of less 
regret, if those minds were themselves justly affected 
~, by it, and induced properly to apply that indirect, but 
_ ~ «scarcely less salutary action, of which they can never 
he’ despoiled, but by their own gratuitous folly. When 
the direct light of the sun is intercepted, it is by his 
reflected beams that the day is not as the night, and 
that the regions of polar obscurity are not involved i in 
‘unbroken solitude and desolation. 


aes Pe not, indeed, to be doubted, that a great part 
~ of the action of superior minds is, necessarily as well 
PX» Zag intentionally, so directed as to produce an impres- 
sion on the minds and Condiigt of others. And doubt- 
less this is rightful, and according to the design of 
nim who made the greater light to rule the day, and 
from whom all intelligence emanates. Her makes no 
endowments merely for the possessor’s sake. If HE 
impart strength and wisdom, it is not only for the 


. fitly and efficiently exerted, constitute the chief glory — 


defence and direction of the recipient, but also, and 
especially, for protection to the weak, and counsel)to 
the ignorant. And this protection ‘and counsel, when. : 


of power and talent. ‘All things,’ says Lord Bacon; | 
‘that have affinity with the Heavens, move upon the: 
centre of another, which they -benefit.,— But. there, 
aré powerful intellects and lofty spirits, that have»no — 
such affinity ; and power of all kinds may be as effec- 
tive for mischief as for good. Physical strength and- 
political authority may be employed to rescue from a 
justice, as “well as to protect from oppression ; and | a 
intellectual energy may be as active in baffling, ‘as in i oe 
furthering, the counsels of wisdom and the efforts Of , 
benevolence. Nor is the worst ability of such intel- R. Soa 
lects and spirits displayed in thwarting and prevent-» — 14 
ing good. They have caused the heaviest inf i tions Ne 7 
of positive evil, which our race has been, doomed to 
bear. And never has evil, so caused, crushed»:man- 
kind with a harder pressure, than during the greater 
part of the last half century. —The effect on the pop: . 
ular mind has been such as might well have been. an- Ps 
ticipated. For although, in physics, action and reac x ee 
tion are equal, yet in call that pertains to the human %* 
mind and passions, reaction may be, and ordinarily i ee 
the greatest. These é clear laws ; the one of n at- 
ter, and the other of mind—and the wisdom. and ] 
cause of both are equally manifest. The object of 
the one is Le preserve the balance of nat 
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always secures its end-—The object of the other is 
to. maintain individual and social rights, and to vindi- 
ate. indyg@ual: and social wrongs; to incite to im- 
“provement by the sense of deficiency, and to erect 
-and fortify the spirit to vanquish or to endure, in every 
_exigence.—But, like all laws, of which the adminis- 
-tration is, in any part, committed to man, it often fails 


to, secure its proper end, through negligence, misap- 


” 


plication or perversion. And in no instance, perhaps, 
has this reaction of mind and passion been more sig- 
nally exorbitant, than in visiting the sins of ‘perverted 
genius and abused authority with a venomous pro- 
“scription of genius itself, and a mad rebellion against 
the elementary principles of social order. 


Unless I misinterpret the auguries, the tendencies 
t day are to regard the possession of ex- 
ntellectual endowments as an odious mo- 
-nopoly, and the exercise of them, if contrary to the 


humors of a numerical majority, as a usurpation to be 
ssisted and overmatched. Among the subjects of 
“ties or. — it is too prominently obvious to 
é notice — there are apostate spirits, that blench 

* cower under the obloquy thrown on their order ; 
that yolunteer to abjure their noblest and most. just 
prerOgatiy es — demanding applause for their magna- 
nin nd praying, as its reward, to be accepted to 
service in’ the ranks to which they have deserted. 


Such prayers are always promptly granted, and such 
"deserters forthwith promoted, If it were otherwise, 


- the progress of defection would be wholly checked. 
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[ know full well that this is not a grateful subject 
of reflection. But I am not certain’ that our most 
salutary ‘incitements always come from the content ; 
plation of what is lofty, and pure, and of good report. — 
We are to think. on these things ; but we are also to :° 
ponder well the movements and the issues of a truck- 
ling and recreant spirit, which are exhibited for our 
admonition. ‘There are junctures, even under an un- — 
clouded sky, when the mariner’s vision must be turned 
as the loadstar, and fixed intently on the beacon.» ; 


ey 


Wher: a perverted moral sense is not Shere cause, it. 
_ is the certain effect, of adopting the popular yoice as 
the paramount guide of opinion or conduct. “That 


voice, even when it calls to just and elevated action, . 
is not the rightful object of obedience. It is to be. : 
regarded as the transmitted command of a voice from ; 


above —and if obeyed on any other principle, the 
obedience is without moral desert, and partakes. of. 
the servility of an ignoble bondage. And when pub- 
lic opinion and sentiment are corrupt, he who, con- 
forms to them incurs the guilt of wilful sin, and bee 
comes the servant of corruption. — It is ig my de- <€ 
sign, however, to discuss these high moralities. ‘They. . 
better befit other occasions and other speakers. “i 


Nor shall-I insist on the cold, selfish, heatt-quelled 
character, which invariably, and to a proverb, attaches 
to those spirits, whose movements are all. “directed a 
with primary reference to popular favor and applause, — : 
—a character which no enchantment of poetical im-. . 4 


¢ 
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agery ever yet commended to the affections of man- 
kind. —If, in mén actuated solely by such induce- 
ments, it ae possible that the intellect should not 
be cramped by the restricted sphere of its action; yet 
the generous passions must all be dwarfed. And it 
will be found that in such men, not only is individu- 
ality of character merged, and manly self-reliance 
stifled ; but also that the expansive force of the mind, 
as well as of the h vart, is curbed and repressed. 


The ‘restilt of the literary | labors of those who have 
made present approbation ‘their leading object, w wholly 
 dechadits their wisdom. — 


It has long been announced, and from unquestioned 
authority, that it is fortunate, if not requisite, for the 
full exertion | of an intense and comprehensive genius, 
to have ‘no access to models of commanding merit, 
which may control or limit its own efforts. — If splen- 
did examples of excellence impede the exertions of 
genitis ; how much more must a servile regard to 

. prevalent opinions and taste distort its movements 
and disfigure its offspring. On this point, we are not 
left without witness. 


; 


The works which Petrarch composed to please 
others, and from which he anticipated his literary 
fame, are all buried in oblivion. Those, which he 
wrote to please himself, have immortalized his name 
as the father-of the Italian language.* Cowley (says 


: 
* See Denina’s Revolutions of Literature. 
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Johnson) ‘saw a certain way to present praise, and 
contented himself with a deciduous laurel, of which 
the verdure, in its spring, was bright i gay, but, 
which time has been continually stealing from his 
brows.’ Milton, his contemporary, refused to bend 
to the prevailing taste ; he withstood the temptations 
of ‘ present praise,’ and, like the sun, as described by 
himself, stood, and still stands . 


Aloof the vulgar constellations thick, 
That from his lordly eye keep distance a: 


If in any department of literature an alithor’ is com- 
pelled to conform to existing taste and humors, it ds 
in the drama. But while the dust has long accumu- 
lated on the untouched volumes of Shakspeare’s pre- 
decessors, and of most of those who have succeeded 
him; his works, like Milton’s, have attracted increas- 
ing admiration from every successive age. Yet he 
neither copied from any model, nor sought ‘the plau- 
dit and profit of a season,’ by addressing himself, like 
others, exclusively to the ruling predilections of his 
audience. His genius acted on the taste of his age, 
and the reaction of that taste on him— though too 
perceptible, and the chief cause of his blemishes — 
was, fortunately, not sufficient greatly to obscune his 
beauties, nor impair his strength.* 


By a mere glance at the lighter literature of mod- 
‘ern times, we shall perceive that those works, which 
have retained the longest and deepest hold on public 


& 
* See Scorr’s Essay on the Drama. 
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10 
regard, were specially designed to satirize the vices, 


or ridicule the follies, which prevailed among those 
to whom they were at first addressed. 


I believe it may be truly asserted, that no literary 
work ever obtained enduring fame, which was pre- 
ared solely, or even chiefly, with a view to immedi- 
*, applause, and without reference to the universality 


¥ ie Pee of criticism. 


10W 1as eloquence, ancient and modern, ex- 
a ‘its tighest | powers, and achieved its most signal 
triumphs : ? Not by flattery; but by rebuke. Not 
by confirming cherished views and purposes; but by 
changing them. 


May ut ‘remark, in this connexion — that the only 
native works on our own politics, which have attained 
any permanent. reputation, were composed for the al- 
most exclusive purpose of subduing the popular preju- 
dices, and overcoming the popular objections, against 
those constitutions of. government, to which we justly 
ascribe whatever of union and order we now enjoy; 
and by the overthrow of which, our most appalling 
fears will all be consummated. 


The peculiar character of every civilized communi- 
ty is supposed to be reflected, with no little distinct- 
ness, in its prevailing literature: And. a great part of 
the literature of every distant age is now explored 
“and valued, chiefly because it illustrates such peculiar 
character. ; 
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If in far future time, when our institutions and 
monuments have long been levelled in the dust, and 
our national impress can be traced only by the dim 
and flickering cross-lights of general history and _tra- 
dition — some finished scholar shall casually find ac- 
cess to a buried repository of the issues of our press, 
for the first thirty years of the nineteenth century > 
and, like a modern German, devote his immitigable 
energies, and most severe analysis, to elicit our pre- 


sent character, and detect the incentives of the ead- 


ing spirits of our day —may we not anticip the 
result of his scrutinies, and venture to foreshow a 
part of his conclusions ? 


a 


‘Here’ (he would say) ‘was a wonderful people, 


and of wonderful fortunes; but exhibiting strange 


contrarieties. Though jealous of others, yet confident - 
in themselves; though braggart, yet courageous; — 
though vain and ostentatious of present attainments, _ 


yet pressing forward to attainments still higher. Here 
vigorous genius and solid talent were fettered by fear 
of popular offence, or wasted their energies and de- 


based their dignity in a mawkish and vulgar courting — 


» 


of popular favor. 


‘The gazettes, which abounded exceedingly among 
this people, evinced an execrable taste, both as to 
topics and style ; and on disputed political points, it 
is not easy to determine whether they were most de- 
ficient in talent or in knowledge, in principle or in 
manners. 


» 
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©The conductors of their periodical journals, who 
assumed the judgment-seat of criticism and the guar- 
dianship of opinion, seem often to have been actuated 
by a snarling and cynical temper, on the one hand, 
or by a subdued and fawning spirit, on the other. Nor 
did they even profess the grace of consistency. At 
one time, they mustered all their powers of satire and 
castigation, to lash some foreign lampooner ; and at 
another, apologized for noticing a work on general 
literature, because it was not a native production. 
And when—which rarely happened — sound and 
searching criticism was applied to native publications, 
by one of these journals, another imputed it to some 
personal hostility, or to some local or rival jealousy. 
Like the gazettes, they held towards nations, with 
which their country was in amity, language that would 
chaye been barely venial in flagrant war. And fortu- 
nate were those who ventured to question the taste, 
the dignity, or the policy of this vaporing, if they es- 
caped with the imputation of mock wisdom and lack 
of spirit, without the further charge of preferring a 
foreign country to their own, and receiving its gold 
to gild its deformities. 


‘ Their prevailing literature was of a more boastful 
and ‘turgid character, than true modesty would have 
dictated, or just taste approved. It was probably 
adapted, however, to the popular relish. For their 

ewriters manifestly consulted the immediate gratifica- 
‘tion of their readers — of such as loved to sublimate 
their imaginations, and inflate their vanity, by gaudy 
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visions and magnificent predictions of their coming 
power and glory —of such as preferred declamation 
to argument, and flattery to instruction; who were 
more sensible of present blessings than cautious of 
future dangers, and who chose rather to hear unmea- 
sured laudatives of themselves and their country, than 
listen to suggestions for preserving its strength and 
union, correcting its evils, or averting its perils. 


‘If the extent of the demand for works of this 
character is to be learned from the supply which was 
furnished, a state of popular opinion, taste and feeling, 


‘may be inferred, which would explain the subsequent 


history of this great republic. 


‘What, however, seems most inscrutable — even 
the verities of contemporary history were made a lie, 
for the purpose of popular flattery. This people seem 
to have been made to believe, not only that the first 
of their own revolutions was the proximate cause of 
that which soon followed in the kingdom of France, 
and which, even at this distant period, retains its 
distinctive name — the French revolution — but they 
were also continually assured, by many of*their emi- 
nent men, that by their successful example they were 
the instrument of emancipating one of the greatest 
nations, then on the earth, from the thraldom of des- 
potism, and of cheering her through twenty-five years’ 
desolation of half the civilized world, until she finally 
extorted from her stubborn king and his domineering 
allies, a free charter “of government, the chief and 
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cherished object of all her mighty struggles. — It is 
not, at this day, to be explained by what process self- 
conceit and flattery, however gross, could have made 
an intelligent and inquisitive people blind to one of 
the most prominent wonders of all past time — that 
this same charter, then boastfully called and trium- 
phantly hailed as rreE, was resisted to the uttermost 
by the French nation, and was forced upon them, at 
the last, by eight hundred thousand foreign bayonets. 


‘This view of the active spirits of a great nation 
is, however, to be regarded only as general. For 
there were among them men of pre-eminent powers, 
who intuitively perceived, and boldly and inflexibly 
adhered to truth ; writers, of pure and elevated taste, 
not deficient in any useful erudition, though they 
drew less from the reservoirs of the earlier learning 
than from the salient fountains of their own genius ; 


editors, uncontaminated by faction, who scorned to 


cajole or to inflame their readers, — who strove to 
enlighten the public mind and improve the public mo- 
rals — to enjoin present duties and warn against fu- 
ture hazards — rather than boast of old achievements, 
or of recent glories; patriots, who loved their country 
better than themselves, and preferred its interest to 
its favor — who served*it when it was unwilling and 
unthankful — who, yalued the last moments in which 
they swelled the notes of expostulation and remon- 
strance against popular heresies and phrenzy, because 
even those moments, thus employed, protracted the 
crisis of their’country’s ruin — and whose most fer- 
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vent prayer was, that when their eyes should be 
turned to behold, for the last time, the sun in heaven, 
they might not see him shining on the broken and 
dishonored fragments of a once glorious union.’* 


In discussing the subject which I have perhaps un- 
fortunately selected, the LIBERAL PROFESSIONS are 
not to be overlooked. 


One of the distinctive differences between these 
professions and others is this — in these, the employed 
directs the employer; in the others, this order is re- 
versed. —In this country, however, where labor .is 
not yet properly divided, it is a defect and a scandal, 
that in the legal and medical professions, a great part 
of the service allotted to their members, especially in 
the early part of professional life, is mere stipendiary 
agency, or mechanical drudgery.t It is chiefly by 
the performance of such services —by obeying the 
harsh instructions and ministering to the vile passions 
of the employer — that the profession of the law has 
incurred the popular odium. And if its members also 
superadd, to its appropriate and its customary duties, 
the business of a petty broker and a catchpoll — how- 
ever honestly they may pursue it — they are sure to 
bring just contempt on their whole professional char- 
acter. But in the sphere of their duties, as a liberal 
profession, I know not that they -have suffered or 
merited any obloquy peculiar to their class. They 
indeed often encounter vulgar reproach at the hust- 


* Note A. “+ Note B. 
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ings — and it would be more for their interest and 
their credit, if for this, or any other reason, they oft- 
ener declined the canvass. ‘There is enough in their 
professional studies to task the highest intellectual 
powers, in all their modifications ; and enough in their 
active duties to display and to reward the highest’ ef- 
forts of genius, eloquence and moral courage. But 
the exertion of these high efforts is not compatible 
with the fear of power or numbers, nor with a solici- 
tous regard to public applause. Indeed no other pro- 
fession has so few temptations unduly to court popu- 
lar favor, in the discharge of its properduties. Juris- 


prudence has no parties. Its professors, as such, are 


eminently an undivided brotherhood. ‘They have 
personal rivalries, and have also, like other classes, 
differing views of the great questions which agitate 


society. But they have no schism in their own order. 


They have, therefore, no cause and no inducement to 
shape their professional course with reference to op- 
posing opinions and prejudices respecting their differ- 
ent schools and sects. In the other professions, it is 
lamentably otherwise. .They have internal warfare, 
by which their members are disturbed and harassed, 
and, the community annoyed and inflamed. They 
are also more exposed than the bar to the untoward 
influence of popular opinion, taste and feeling, on the 
discharge of their professional services. I perceive 
not why, as men, one class should be more exposed 
to this influence, than another. But as professional 
men, acting professionally, there are the differences 
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already suggested, and others which are still more 
obvious ; and of course, as philosophy indicates, so 
observation shows, a corresponding difference in the 
effect of this exposure.. ‘The characters of men,’ says 
Payley, ‘are formed much more by the temptations 
than the duties of their profession.’ 


At this fearful juncture, medical men will readily 
acknowledge, what they cannot but acutely feel, that 
no profession is more liable than theirs, to senseless 
clamor and insane attack; and that fortitude and 
moral intrepidity were never more a, Semitey Ss re- 
quired of any men. 


Cum Deus intonuit, non se subducere nimbo, 
Id demum pietas. 


If this city of our solemnities shall be sorely visited 
with ‘ that awful judgment of mortal sickness,’ which 


is drawing nigh, I devoutly pray that its physicians 


may not be assailed with calumny and abuse; but if 
they are, that they will not retire, nor threaten to re- 
tire, from their post, for want of popular countenance 
and support. I cannot comprehend how this can be 
done by men professing to wash their hands in inno- 
cency:* And in any extremity, it is hazardous, if not 
wicked, to threaten or to promise to do what no ex- 
tremity will justify, when done. 


a 
The nature of our government and institutions in- 
clines men to regard popularity as one of the main 
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objects of consideration and value. And there is noth- 
ing in the public sentiment which adequately counter- 
poises this inclination. On this point, most especially, 
every one must be his own regulator, or his moral sys- 
tem will become strangely disordered. Promotion (of- 
ten falsely so called) is the evidence and the reward of 
popularity, which our citizens seem most earnestly to 
covet. And when preferment is the spontaneous gift 
of an intelligent community, acting on a considerate 
and impartial estimate of moral worth, practical wis- 
dom, unyielding firmness and intellectual superiority 
—it is an honor, to which no generous heart can be 
insensible. Its ‘ quality is not strained,’ and it blesses 
the givers more than the receiver. But when it is 
purchased of a wheedled or maddened populace, at 
the expense of dignity, consistency and principle ; 
when it is conferred on creeping parasites and boist- 
erous demagogues, as the wages of subserviency, and 
abuse of the upright and unbending — it is a foul dis- 
grace ; and the community, that inflicts and partakes 
it, is nigh unto cursing. Our own country is not 
without danger from this source ; for among us there 
are examples of an intense desire of the popular suf- | 
frage, unchecked by any scrupulous regard to the 
means of securing it. In pursuit of this object, the 
members of the bar, more perhaps than those of other 
liberal professions, are found to forego professional 
usefulness and eminence, and mingle in the degrading 
strifes of our political elections. It would seem as if 
they thus sought to make amends to the multitude 
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for the independent.and fearless discharge of their 
professional duties. It would seem as if they thus 
sought a sphere of action in which their eloquence 
might be employed in their own celebration. And 
it is sometimes so employed with matchless strength 
and skill. But candidates for office are little aware 
how utterly the powers of their highest eloquence fail 
to impress the honorable and the wise, when it is 
exerted to blazon their own pretensions, or to degrade 
a rival’s. They cannot, however, but perceive the 
meagre sympathy, and writhe under the coarse exul- 
tation, that attend their defeat. — The bird of Jove 
commands our admiring awe, when he ‘spreads his 
broad wings to the sky, to gaze undazzled at the sun, 
or to perch on the top of Olympus and partake the 
banquet of the gods.’ Far otherwise is it, when he 
wheels his lofty flight, only to pounce with surer aim, 
and deadlier clutch, upon the paltry tenant of the 
pool, perhaps already the lawful prey of some meaner 
bird ; and when, if he fail in his attempt, all feather- 
ed creatures that witness his miscarriage, (except the 
expectant sharers of the spoil) unite in one wild burst 
of exulting derision. 


All classes of men, like individuals, are usually the 
authors of their own degradation. I greatly doubt 
whether this truth is sufficiently considered by clergy- 
men who raise the voice of lamentation over the di- 
minished respect for their-order. ‘If they would be 
respected’ (says a sagacious American bishop) ‘ they 
must be respectable ;’ and if they do not respect 
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themselves and their vocation, it is with a sorry grace 
that they deplore their waning repute with others. If 
' instead of magnifying their office, they habitually de- 
preciate and secularize it, to commend themselves to 
popular regard, they are entitled to little commisera- 
tion under the popular contempt, thus incurred. If 
a clergyman, styled by others, and styling himself, 
PASTOR, Will tamely follow wherever the flock leads ; 
if he will seek first of all to please his people; he 
will soon find himself only a decorous sort of stage- 
player, compelled to adapt his performances to the 
* taste of the audience for the time being, or be capri- 
ciously hissed from the boards. And he ought not to 
marvel, if in private life he receives, what he will 
fairly deserve, much the same respect which attaches 
to other stage-players. If in this unhealthy season, 
he frequents the foul and miry grounds of our local 
and party politics, and inhales their poisonous vapors, 
the candle of the Lord, within him, will be .extin- 
guished. If his last days, come when they may, are 
passed in such voluntary exile from his holier duties, 
and he imbibes the spirit of that low order of politi- 
cians to which he will most probably belong ; he may 
be driven, in his last extremity, to Cromwell’s dying 
refuge —‘I am safe, for I am sure that once I was 
in a state of grace.’* 


It might occur, one would think, to the discretion 
of all men, and especially clerical men, that the only 


* Hume’s Hist. chap. Ixi. 
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way, in which lasting respect can ever be acquired, is 
in the pursuit of worthy ends by worthy means. In- 
deed as a matter-of immediate popularity, a clergy- 
man would find his account in the bold and faithful 
discharge of his sacerdotal functions, without anxious: 
regard to applause or censure. I need not refer to 
_ Massillon and Oberlin, and other honored dead, in. 
proof of this suggestion. But I cannot resist the im- 
pulse which inclines me to allude to an eminent living 
divine, personally known to many of you, whose plain 
and unshrinking enforcement of his own views of 
truth; whose fearless reprehension of wickedness, in 
high places and in low ; and whose entire devotion, for 
more than fifty years, to the duties of his profession, 
have secured for hima most extensive and reverent 
respect, no less sincere and profound in the many who 
reject his peculiar opinions, than in the few who adopt 
them. —I desire to be grateful that in the place of 
my nativity, such an example of clerical dignity, fidel- 
ity, and contempt of the popularity ‘which is run 
after,? was constantly before my youthful eyes ; and 
that such an example of ‘the popularity which fol- 
lows’ is still before the eyes of the public. 


I beg credit for sincerity, when I declare that if it 
had been my chief object, on this occasion, to please 
either myself or others, I should have attempted a 
very different theme, and treated of it in a very dif- 
ferent manner. My design has been to present to 
your consideration what I deem one of the greatest 
dangers to which the ardent and aspiring young men 
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of our country are, at this day, peculiarly exposed. — 
It is not in the nature of strong and vigorous intellec- 
tual powers to be inactive. Indeed their existence is 
evinced solely by their action. For although such 
powers are not unfrequently ascribed to those who 
never exhibited them, yet it somehow so happens that 
such merely potential faculties are always extinguish- 
ed by early death, or their admirers disabused by the 
mid-age of the subject. In all such cases, our pain 
is doubtless greater than our loss. But there can be 
no excess in our grief or our shame, for the’ blasting . 
that falls on misdirected and prostitute genius ; nor 
in our indignant horror at its pestilent influence on 
society. If in a retrospect of English literature, there 
is anything more painful and revolting than the blas- 
phemy and smut of many prominent writers of former 
centuries ; it isto be found in the history of their lives 
and of their unhonored and horrent end. And if I 
were called upon to select the least justifiable passages 
in the voluminous writings of Sir Walter Scott, I should 
point to the palliations, or too gentle censures, of the 
filth and profaneness of those writers, — contain- 
ed in his biographical sketches of poets and novel- 
ists. After rendering all that is due to this wonder- 
ful man, and benefactor of our age, it must be asserted 
that the cause of morals demanded from him a sterner 
rebuke of these abominations than his good nature has 
given them. It is only a purity like his, that can 
come unsoiled from their contact. — To say that their 
writings are the fault of the age in which they appeared, 
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rather than of the authors, is only to say that popular 
taste and feeling, however depraved, are to excuse 
the enormities which they invite. 


I would adjure my younG FRIENDS, by all that is 
high and ennobling, whether in fruition or in hope, 
not to make popular opinion the standard of their 
faith, nor the authoritative guide of their conduct ; 
and not to follow any voice, however enticing or pe- 
remptory, which calls them from the highway of hon- 
or and of heaven. In the language of a great magis- 
trate* —‘I hope it will be written upon the tablets 
of their hearts, in characters not to be effaced by am- 


bition, avarice or pleasure, that the only sure and cer- 


tain happiness to be found on this side of the grave, 
is a consciousness of their own rectitude; and that 
there is no applause in this world worth having, un- 
less it is crowned with our own.’ 


I shall not be understood to recommend indifference 
to the approbation of our fellow men. ‘Nam negli- 
gere quid de se quisque sentiat, non solum arrogantis 
est, sed etiam omnino dissoluti.’ The desire of this 
approbation is infixed in the constitution of our nature, 
and is wisely designed as an incentive to laudable 
action; and this approbation is designed to be one of 
the rewards of such action. But this incentive and 
this reward are only secondary. ‘There is a HIGHER 
APPROBATION, which should be man’s primary aim, 
and which is his highest reward. And this secondary 


* Lord Chief Justice Witmor. 
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desire is wholly perverted, when it becomes:paramount 
and induces to actions that are commended without 
‘being praiseworthy. All languages are said to mark 
the distinction between these classes of actions; and 
all moralists, heathen and Christain, add their sanc- 
_ tion of its inherent justness.* — So when unworthy 
actions are applauded, the original purpose of appro- 
bation is perverted, and what was intended as a meed 
of virtue becomes a lure to evil. —It is against this 
perversion of a generous instinct — this employment 
of degrading means to compass an end in itself desir- 
able — that these remarks have been directed. And 
they have seemed to me to be warranted, if not re- 
quired, by the temptations of our peculiar polity, civil 
and ecclesiastical, and the puny resistance with which 
those temptations are so often met. 


The present aspect and tendency of the civilized 
world would justify —on a proper occasion —a_pro- 
tracted discussion of the topic which I have thus 
briefly and disjointedly brought to your attention. A 
new era is said to have commenced. The watchmen 
announce the dawn of a political millennium ; and 
glorious things are spoken of the approaching reign of 
popular opinion, and the triumph of popular rights. 
‘To every philanthropist, skepticism on this subject 
must be exceedingly painful. But I have yet to 
learn that the voice of the people, however loud and 
unanimous, can make and alter truth, or change the 


* Note D. 
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nature of man or of the obligations and responsibilities 


which his Maxer has imposed on him. N otwithstand- ~ 


ing the popular suffrage and the decrees of the church, 
in the seventeenth century, and their controlling effect 
on the professions and conduct of Galileo— the sun 
did not then revolve round the earth : But at an ear- 
lier date, his light was withdrawn from the acting of 
a tragedy, which was clamorously demanded by ‘all 
the people.’ 


The issues of the political excitement which now 
agitates the world, are beyond the reach of human 
foresight. If the blind lead the blind, we are inform- 
ed what will be the consequence. But it is not yet 
revealed in what ‘hideous ruin and combustion’ the 
social and moral system will be hurled, when the 
blind assume to lead those who see, and those who 
see accept their guidance. 
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NOTES. 


(A.) 

Most pasierd will recognize, in this paragraph, quotations 
from Mr Ames’ ‘Sketch of the ‘Character of ALExanper Ham- 
ILTON,’ and from Mr Wensrer’ s Speech (26th January 1830) 
on Mr Foot’s Resolutions — and an allusion to a Raseage in Mr 
Ames’ Speech on the British Treaty. 


(B.) 

The business of an aTrorney at law, acting as such, is no 
more that of a liberal profession, than the business of a factor. 
His duty is to follow the directions of his constituent, and he is 
legally responsible for disobeying them. Such, precisely, are 
the duty and responsibility of a factor to his principal. The 
employer, in both cases, directs the employed. 

If an attorney’s skill, and his liability to an action for not 
duly exerting it, should be thought to make his profession a 
liberal one — the same might be said, for the same is true, of a 
farrier. Spondet peritiam artis is a maxim applied to those who 
pursue handicraft, as well as to an attorney. 

Yet in some parts of our country, the laws require a pre- 
scribed term of practice as an attorney, as prerequisite for ad- 
mission to the degree of counsellor ; and the union of the two 
employments, except in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
is believed to be universal. (See Kent’s Commentaries, Lecture 
xiv.) ‘'They order this matter better in France’ and in England. 

An aporuecary, as such, is entitled to no higher rank in 
business than an attorney at law. He follows a dispensatory 
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or a physician’s prescription. He obeys others’ directions ; 
and the skill required of him consists of a knowledge of the 
names and quality of medicines, without any necessary acquaint- 
ance with their properties. Jor this skill he is, doubtless, most 
liberally paid. (See Babbage’s Economy of Machinery and 
Manufactures, chap. xiv.) But it is not of a kind which de- 
mands, for its success, either distinguished talent or finished 
education. — Yet most physicians are compelled, more or less, 
to compound and furnish the medicines which they prescribe. 


(C.) 

Reference is here made to a most extraordinary Address, to 
the Sanitary Committee of Philadelphia, on the 6th ult. (Aug. 
1832) by the physicians to whom had been confided the charge 
of the Cholera Hospitals of that city —‘with a request that 
the same be immediately published.’ That Address thus con- 
cludes — 

‘We have unanimously resolved, and do now distinctly de- 
clare, that if we are not hereafter sustained and protected by our 
fellow citizens in our most arduous and painful duties, we will 
wash our hands in innocency, and retire from the charge of our 
hospitals.’ 

The reasons assigned for this threat are —that these physi- 
cians had been subjected to the ‘most opprobrious abuse and 
insult, and even the inferior officers about the Hospitals re- 
proached and vilified whilst faithfully discharging the duties of 
their station.’ That they are ‘men of like feeling with oth- 
ers, and have no disposition to submit to gross and unfounded 
imputations:? That their ‘sacrifices of private comfort, and 
private interest, to what they believed to be public duty and 
public good, have been differently appreciated by many of their 
fellow citizens, from what they had reasonably expec’ed ;” al- 
though they ‘would charitably hope that much of the popular 
excitement has been the result of misrepresentation, prejudice, 
and ignorance.’ 
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see seems to be the more reason for cheeses attention to 


in other places; ; and the conduct, (though hasty and 
distinguished Tah, may hereafter si cubis to Stee. 


There has been, hitherto, a remarkably PRUDENT SILENCE CO) ; 
cerning this strange proceeding. ee * 
F ae Sunt qui quod sentiunt, etsi optimum a — inviiae mee 
non audeant di 
de Off. 


* 


as 20 air 
ee — 


most Giniehediborapliments which Paterculus has bestow- 
“ed on 1 his military commander, Tiberius, turn on this distinc- 


tion. a * f 


‘Utilia speciosis preferens, quodque semper eum facientem 


¢ 
vidi in omnibus bellis, que probanda essent; non que cuique 4 
probarentur, —_ & < 
£ ‘Semper visu gloriosum quod esset tutissimum ; et ante 


conscientie quam fame consultum.’ 
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